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40th Anniversary 
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VOLUME 35, NUMBER 3 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


MARCH 1, 1977 


40 Years of Hard Work 

for Local 222 



Duplate strike 1971 


OSHAWA WORKERS WALK OUT 
AT G.M. PLANT 1937 



The beginning of Local 222 started in 1937 with the workers ?t the 
Oshawa G.M. Plant walking out in order to obtain an adequate contract 
agreement 


INSIDE: 

• 40th Anniversary congratu¬ 
lations from Abe Taylor, 
Dennis McDermott, 
Leonard Woodcock, Lloyd 
Clarke and Steve Nimigon. 


• Letter from General Motors 
1937 and the Good Old 
Days. 

• Greetings from the UAW 
Ladies Auxiliary No. 27. 

• Special Photo Pages. 

• Historical Background. 

• And much more. 


Abe will continue 
fighting for UAW 
members 



Abe Taylor who has been President of Local 222 since 1964 will be 
retiring in 1978. 
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Past Presidents 
of Local 222 


Financial Secretaries 
of Local 222 


1937: 

Charles Millard 

1937-1951: 

Art Shultz 

1938: 

Jack Cottingham 

1951-1954: 

John Brady 

1939-1942: 

George Thomson 

1954-1956: 

Cliff Pilkey 

1940: 

Thomas Maclean 

1956-1967: 

Russ McNeil 

1941-1952-3, 


1967-1973: 

Bill Harding 

1959-1960-3: 

Malcolm Smith 

1973-1974: 

Tommy Thompson 

1943-1944: 

Albert Elson 

1974-1975: 

Carl Finlay 

1945-1946: 

Harry Benson 

1975: 

Steve Nimigon 

1947: 

Richard Courtney 



1948-1949: 

Wesley Grant 



1950-1951: 

John Brady 



1951: 

Chris Mason 



1954-6: 

Russ McNeil 



1957-1958: 

Clifford Pilkey 



1964: 

Abe Taylor 



Oshaworker Editors 

G.M. Shop Chairmen 

1944-1945: 

William Noble 

1937: 

George Day 

1946-1950: 

Art Shultz 

1938: 

Hans McIntyre 

1951 - : 

John Black 

1939: 

Bob Stacey 

1952-1953: 

Wes Grant 

1940-1941: 

Clarence Brown 

1954-1957: 

Doug Lindsay 

1942-1951: 

Malcolm Smith 

1958-1961: 

Tom Simmons 

1952: 

Russ McNeil 

1961-1967: 

John Brady 

1953-1958: 

Doug Sutton 

1967: 

Lloyd Clarke 

1958: 

Nels Wilson 


1959-1967: 

1967-1974: 

1974-1976: 

1976: 


Bill Harding 
Steve Nimigon 
Tommy Thompson 
Bill Harding 






Moudaille Committee 1949 left to right: Wilf Duffield, John Turner, John Craggs, 
Wes Grant and Bill Rutherford. 


Duplate Committee 1949. 


Opening of the Local 222 Union Hall 1951. 



A confrontation facing 222 members 
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was®’ 


'The Grievance 1 


Happy Anniversary, 
Local 222 


Nip Tucker (centre) in the movie The Grievance’. This movie was made to illustrate the grievance 
procedure to new committeemen. 


By CHARLES “Nip” TUCKER 

President, Retirees’ Chapter 

The 40th Anniversary of Local 222, 
UAW is indeed ah historic day for its 
members and their families, the 
community in which we live, and 
especially for the retired members of 
our union who have worked long and 
hard at the various factories and 
shops since the inception of our 
union. 

Yes, back in those days, we did 
not have pensions, hospital, physi¬ 
cian, drug, optical or dental cover¬ 
age. In fact, there wasn’t any medi¬ 
cal coverage of any kind. It was not 
until the early 1950’s that the first 
pension plan was negotiated with the 
corporations at which we were em¬ 
ployed which provided some means 
of income after retirement. It was a 
very minimal pension, but it was a 
start that was the basis for future 
negotiations. 

Our Negotiating Committee, both 
past and present, have continually 
strived to improve the pensions and 
other benefits for all of the retirees. 


we sometimes have a tendency to 
take these benefits for granted, but 
we do know that the road from 
March 2, 1937 to March 2, 1977 has 
been a very trying one with many 
sacrifices made by all of our 
members. 

We presently have a retirees 
membership of 2,500. Thanks to the 
Executive and membership, the re¬ 
tirees are able to hold two large an¬ 
nual events. One is the summer pic¬ 
nic and the other is our Christmas 
dinner party. This party is recog¬ 
nized as the largest of its kind ever 
held in the city of Oshawa (2,007 at¬ 
tended in 1976). 

Through the efforts of the Execu¬ 
tive Board and membership of our 
great union, we now have one of the 
finest retirees’ centres in the entire 
UAW. Situated 1 next door to the 
UAW Hall, this Centre was officially 
opened on September 26. 1975. 

Yes, this is an historic year for all 
Local 222 members and their 
families. The retirees are pleased 
and extremely proud to be part of it. 


Congratulations Local 222 


Rod and Gun Club History 


Dear Mr. Editor and Fellow Sports¬ 
men: 

Almost 40 years the Union Rod 
and Gun Club came to be, on Feb. 
16, 1938, to be exact. There were 16 
brothers present at this first meeting 
held in the old Union Hall, Simcoe 
St. N., above the old A. & P. store. 
These 16 original members were: 
Fred Gow, Joe Gulliver, Roy Lutz, 
Clyde Platten, Ed Button, Sid Plow- 
right, Andy Walls, George Sugden, 
Dick Courtney, Stan Brown, Ott 
Hamilton, Len VanVolkenburg, 
Sam Edwards, Jim Clarke, Keith 
VanVolkenburg and Percy Williams. 

They elected Ed Buttons as the 
first President, Clyde Platten, Vice- 
President and Ottis Hamilton, Secre¬ 
tary Treasurer., but I do not have a 
list of the other brothers who held 
office that first year. The Club was 
formed to advance the idea of a good 
conservation policy and to have a 
trap range and some good fishing 
do’s. The first meeting I remember 
attending over the old A. & P. store 
was when the Union Rod and Gun 
Club was asked to defer our meeting 


so that we could attend the regular 
monthly meeting of Local 222 to help 
make up a quorum. 

In those early days when union 
dues were collected by the stewards 
we had many problems. After attend¬ 
ing Local 222 monthly meetings the 
brothers who were interested in con¬ 
servation stayed to hold our own 
meeting later that evening. And one 
of the first by-laws was that any 
union member in good standing in 
Oshawa or area could join the Union 
Rod and Gun Club. When I look back 
at that evening I realize that Local 
222 was able to save its charter and 
carry on. 

The trap section moved around a 
few places before we could purchase 
our own land. We started on Somer¬ 
ville Avenue at Doug Knapp’s prop¬ 
erty, then to Bob Brosn’s gravel pit 
on Ritson Road north, then to the old 
Ray farm on Thickson’s Road North 
and at last to our own property north 
of Newcastle where we can provide 
Archery, Outdoor Target Shooting, 
Indoor Target Shooting and trap and 
Crazy Quail shooting, plus a few 
acres for you and your family to 


roam around in while learning the 
names of the many flowers, shrubs 
and trees. 

Those fishing do’s like the weed 
drag are still a yearly event enjoyed 
by all. The number of trophies we 
have for competition has grown over 
the years, and are eagerly sought 
after by the angler or shooter. 

All of this has been done by hard 
work and your$l yearly membership 
fee for your card. 

The list of the past presidents who 
have guided your conservation club 
for almost 40 years are: 1938 Ed But¬ 
ton, 1939 Clyde Platten, 1940 Sid 
Plowright, 1941 Andy Walls, 1942 
Dick Courtney, 1943 Reg Nicks, 
1944 G. W. Knight 1945-6 W. Skin¬ 
ner, 1947-48 Len VanVolkenburg, 
1949 Chris McRae, 1950-1 Percy Wil¬ 
liams, 1952 Charlie Game, 1953-4 
Doug Gower, 1955 Bill Davis, 1956-7 
Bob Hall, 1958 Jim Williams, 1959 
Bill Welsh, 1960 Dave Peebles, 
1961-4 William Talbot, 1965-6 BUI 
Williams, 1967 William Talbot, 
1968-70 Paul Hycha, 1971 Marvyn 
Linton, and 1972-7 Edward Shrigley. 


By WILF DUFFIELD 
Local Service Representative 

Looking back over the past 40 years 
since Local 222 was granted its char¬ 
ter, we can take pride in the fact that 
the local has been in the forefront in 
developing new ideas and con¬ 
cepts that are of continuing benefit to 
its members. 

In the first years of organization, 
the concern was concentrated on the 
desperate need for job, security, de¬ 
cent wages, and improved working 
conditions, and while this continues 
to be the most important function of 
the Union, the development of our 
society has made it necessary to turn 
our attention to other concerns. 

The struggle for a better society 
has brought about such measures as 
Workmen’s Compensation, Unem^ 
ployment Benefits, Pensions, Medi¬ 
cal Care, and many others that are 
important to the well being of the 
family. 


Unfortunately, the introduction of 
these benefits has been accompanied 
by a myriad of regulations and red 
tape that seem to be designed to deny 
benefits to those for whom they were 
intended. As these regulations and 
procedures became more complex, it 
became necessary for the local to as¬ 
sist the membership in dealing with 
them. By 1968, these problems mul¬ 
tiplied so much the local decided that 
it was necessary to have someone 
responsible for providing advice and 
representation to those who needed 
it. The office of Local Union Service 
Representative was established, 
wjth Dough Sutton as the Service 
Representative. When Doug was 
forced to retire by poor health in 
1971, it was my privilege to be ap¬ 
pointed to replace him. 

Local 222 is the only Canadian 
local to provide this specialized ser¬ 
vice, and it stands as one of the many 
firsts in its 40 years of existence. 


Here is an old picture of some of the casters at Alexandra Park casting at 
targets L to R Bill Barta, Pete Dragomatz, Ernie Ford, Garnet Knight, Doug 
Branton, Jack Gorin, George Brown, Hugh Gorin, Ed Gorin, and Andy Walls, one 
of the original 16 members who founded the Union Rod and Gun Club in 1938. 
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1937 


The strike in 1937 lasted for 10 days before the members of 
Local 222 received the recognition they were asking for. 
These are the brothers and sisters who are responsible for 
starting the labour movement in Oshawa off on the right foot. 
Not only did they have to fight G.M. but had to take on Mitch 
Hepburn and the police. 


1949 


1949 was the 
working cor 
united toget 
mighty corp 




For 19 days the members walked the picket lines before the 
negotiating committee could secure a realistic contract for 
the Local 222 members. Once again the benefits were worth 
every day on the picket line. 


1967 


For 40 daj 
in their < 
Committee 
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e occasion of a 22-day strike at General Motors on 
nditions and speed up. Once again Local 222 
ther to fight for their civil rights against the 
loration. 




In 1955-56 the members of Local 222 went on strike for 149 
days which was the longest strike in the history of Canada. 
This dispute with G.M. realized many benefits for the union 
members of today. The workers stood their ground in the 
cold and snow to prove to the other corporations their sol¬ 
idarity in the ranks. 


s and 40 nights, Local 222 members stood firm 
:onvictions and supported their Negotiating 



1970 


Not since the big strike of “55-56” had the members been 
faced with a strike this long. However, after 94 days, a 
settlement was reached to the members’ satisfaction. 
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Union dues and the rate 
of return on your dollar 

You sometime hear workers say what do 1 get for 
my per month union dues. The other day, I ran 
across some interesting material which will answer 
this question. If you were a worker starting at 
G.M. in 1937 and you quit in 1957, you would have 
paid into the union approximately $427.50. 

For the same period of time, using the assembly 
classification as a guideline, you would have 
received in 

Wage Gains.$21,729.48 

Vacation Pay.$ 2,518.69 

Holiday Pay .$ 886.64 


$25,134.81 

If this amount of money was pro rated as to 
reflect your rate of return on your dollars invested 
in union dues, you will find your benefits to be 
$59.00 for each dollar you invested in you union. 

It would appear to me a lot of capitalists from 
the business world, would like to make this type of 
investment at a rate of $59.00 to $1.00 return. This 
is better than investing in a lot of our finance 
outlets lately, at least you know your money is 
safe. 


Remember, even though the last 40 years have 
established this U.A.W. organization as being the 
best in the business, we cannot go to sleep on our 
past laurels. We must all put our shoulder to the 
wheel and fight to insure the worker and his family 
gets their fair share of the capitalist pie in years to 
come. 



1937 

1946 

1951 

1957 

1960 

1968 


.$1.00 
.$1.50 
.$2.50 
.$3.00 
.$5.00 
2 Hrs. 


Pay Per 


Month 


Did you know your 
union's history? 


1944 

On April 25,1944, a meeting was held 
in the Genosha Hotel in an effort to 
organize the staff of the G.M. main 
office and the other clerical workers 
throughout the plant. 

Welcome to the meeting was ex¬ 
pressed by International Repre¬ 
sentative Jas. Smith who acted as 
chairman, and also by Brother El- 
son, President of Local 222. This 
project was partially successful soon 
after this meeting as a number of 
white collar workers came to the 
union to pay their dues. However, 
for some unknown reason, these 
people drifted away from Local 222 
in later years to the condition they 
are now in. 

At a general membership meeting 
in February, 1944, a motion came 
from the floor to have a full-time paid 
President of Local 222. However, 
after a lengthy discussion the vote 
was taken and the motion was de¬ 
feated. The feeling of the member¬ 
ship was that this position was not 
needed then, but would be in the 
future. 


Purchase of the Engel property at 
44 Bond St. E. — a home for labour 
in Oshawa. House at present on the 
property which has been occupied for 
some time by Cecil Gay who is a 
member of Local 222. 

1945 

The members passed a motion at the 
monthly meeting that an honorarium 
of $400.00be paid to Malcolm Smith, 
Chairman of the Bargaining Commit¬ 
tee, for his relentless effort on behalf 
of the membership. 


1946 

Local 222 and General Motors of 
Oshawa agreed to a dues check-off 
on a voluntary basis. This was the 
first such clause in any contract in 
Canada or the United States. 

Local 222 handed General Motors 
a proposal for a minimum yearly wage 
of not less than $1,800.00 for the 
workers. General Motors rejected 
this proposal on the basis that they 
were sympathetic to the idea but 


they could not see any way of putting 
it into effect. They claimed that 
when there was no production going 
on, the Company would have to 
make up the difference in the work¬ 
er’s pay. They apparently could not 
afford it. General Motors never con¬ 
sidered the idea of cutting profits to 
put this plan into effect. 

1948 

Members of Local 222 are proud of 
their Local Union’s contribution to 
the strike funds of other unions. 

Over the past nine years they have 
contributed over $42,000.00. Of this 
amount, $29,000.00 went to other 
UAW Locals with the balance to 
striked outside the UAW. 

The Ford strike and the Ottawa 
strike drew heavily on Local 222 
finances. Over $13,000.00 went to 
the Ford strike and $14,000.00 to the 
Ottawa strike. 

This is indeed a notable achieve¬ 
ment in view of the size of the Local 
numerically. The average dues-pay- 
ing membership of Local 222, 1938- 
1947 inclusive, was only 2,678. 


UAWA Dues Increased 
To $1.50 Starting in May 

Twenty-five Cents of Increase To Remain In Local 


One of the major issues at the Tenth 
Annual UAW-CIO Convention held 
in Atlantic City March 23 to 30th was 
the question of an increase in dues. It 
was not a question of whether or not 
the dues should be increased but the 
issue was created as whether the 
dues would be $1.50 or $2.00 per 
month. The Convention finally set¬ 
tled for the $1.50 increase on a mo¬ 
tion from the floor after two reports 
of the Constitution Committee had 
been turned down. 

Secretary Treasurer Geo. F. Ad- 
des in supporting the proposed $2.00 
monthly dues outlined the financial 
status of the International Union. He 
stated the following convention the 


Unions bank account would be ap¬ 
proximately $700,000, an amount 
which would take care of “the opera¬ 
tion expenses of the International 
Union in the event of an emergency 
for a period of two months.’’ How¬ 
ever most of the opposition to the 
$2.00 was on the grounds that the 
International would waste its share 
in sideline expenditures and more 
mof^ey for “pork choppers’’. (Pork 
Choppers’’ is a term used to describe 
International Representatives). The 
whole issue was handled in what has 
been termed a typical collective bar¬ 
gaining manner by requesting twice 
the increase that was expected and 
then cutting down accordingly. 


50-50 DIVISION 

The fifty cents monthly increase 
will be divided between the Local 
Union and the International. The 
extra 25c will increase the local 
union share to 85 cents and the Inter¬ 
national Union’s share to 65c. The 
International Union will set aside 
five cents for a strike fund, similar to 
that already in effect in the locals. 
This fund should give the Interna¬ 
tional approximately $1 million a 
year for strike purposes. The extra 
25 cents will enable a great deal more 
local unions to build the necessary 
organization to service their mem¬ 
bers in a proper manner. 


COMPARE YOUR PAYCHEQUE 

The following figures are the actual hours worked for each year and the total yearly earnings. 
According to Brother Art Wiley, he certainly did not have enough left to put in the bank for a rainy day. 

1937 1,793 hours $1,418.24 

1938 1,039 hours $ 936.14 

1939 1,333 hours $1,214.37 




and Attendance Card 
Local 222 Oshawa Ontario 


United Automobile. Aeroep* 
and Agricultural tmp$*frmaL 
workers of Amelia (UAWjN* 


TREASURER 


GENERAU MOTORS OF CANADA LIMITED 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO. 

STATEMENT OF EARNINGS PERIOD ENDING 



DEDUCTlONS 


TOTAL. £A«NEO | SAVINGS 

SROUP 

INSURANCE 

ADVANCE# 

UNCLAIMED 

SUNDRY 



| 

42 29 i 

THIS PORTION TO BE RETAINED BY EMI 

>»LOYEE 





Pay stub for 52 hour week in 1937 
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at the blood donor clinics. We were 
represented on the Oshawa Wartime 
Price and Trade Board. In 1943, the 
Aux. was received into affiliation 
with the Oshawa and District Labour 
Council, Sister Mabel Mayne was 
elected President of the Council, we 
have had Sisters serving on the 
executive board and Sister Alice 
Reardon was to serve as Aux. dele¬ 
gate for 30 years. During the second 
half of the decade the Aux. partici¬ 
pated in the “Roll Back Prices” 
campaign and joined women from 
across Canada in a march to Parlia¬ 
ment Hill in Ottawa to present signa¬ 
tures on a “Roll Back Prices” peti¬ 
tion. They protested the lifting of 
rent controls, price controls, the end 
of rationing of soap and fats. They 
opposed the high price of text books 
and asked that text books be free to 
all children attending school. They 
supported and donated to many 
strike funds — Canadian Seamen, 
Auto Workers in Windsor, Noranda 
miners, Robson Tannery strike and 
ran the strike kitchen for the Duplate 
strikers. Also supported by dona¬ 
tions were the British War Victims, 
and the Chinese, Greek and Russian 
Relief funds. During the 40’s we sent 
delegates to the International Aux¬ 
iliary Conferences and when a cor¬ 
responding secretary was proposed 
for Canada in 1942, our Sister Mabel 
Mayne was elected, and in 1943 she 
was made Director of Aux. in Cana¬ 
da. In 1947, Sister Thomson and our 
Aux. were honoured, when she was 
eleected to that post. In 1944 Sister 


Thomson was asked to sing the 
Canadian National Anthem at the 
U.A.W. Convention. 

During the 50’s, 60’s and 70’s the 
Auxiliary has continued this tradi¬ 
tion of service to our community and 
our country. The causes we donated 
to may have been different, the let¬ 
ters we wrote to the various levels of 
government may have been dif¬ 
ferent, the organizations we were 
involved in may have been dif¬ 
ferent, but the dedication and the 
joy of serving was the same. 

Not all has been service though, 
we have had very enjoyable social 
events, such as Xmas parties for our 
children, and ourselves. Picnics, 
theatre outings, rummage sales, 
bazaars, fashion shows, card parties 
dances, banquets. We have also 
maintained the tradition of sending 
cards, and flowers to our sick and 
bereaved members. We have been 
fortunate to have had over the years, 
dedicated sisters involved in catering 
to banquets at the Union Hall, for 
this is where we derive most of the 
money that we are able to donate to 
our different causes. 

We wish that all wives of U.A.W. 
members who are reading this report 
would come out andjoin us. We meet 
the 1st and 3rd Tuesdays of each 
month, and as the struggle becomes 
sharper and the times become 
tougher, we need more and more 
women to share the workload, to 
continue the fight for a better life for 
ourselves and for all future genera¬ 
tions. 


CONGRATULATIONS “222” 


By PHYLLIS CLARKE 

As President of the UAW 
Women’s Auxiliary No. 27, I 
am pleased to have the op¬ 
portunity to write this article 
for the Special Anniversary 
IssUe of the Oshaworker 
commemorating the 40th 
year of certification of Local 
222. The Women’s Auxiliary 
No. 27 are also celebrating 
their 40th Birthday this year. 

We can all be very proud of 
our accomplishments over 
the years! Without the dedi¬ 
cation and hard work of the 
men and women within the 
labour movement of the UAW, we would not have the benefits and 
the standard of living which we enjoy today. 

I have only been a member of my Auxiliary for about fourteen 
years but, during that time, I have learned a great deal about our 
labour movement and met some wonderful and very dedicated 
people who have helped me during my years on the Executive of 
the Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary No. 27 has been fortunate in having the complete 
co-operation of the Executive and Membership of Local 222 over 
the years in that we have the catering rights to all functions being 
held in the Union Hall. With them behind us, we have been able to 
work in our community and help many organizations and schools 
through our financial contributions and bursary awards. 

Local 222 have always taken an active part within the communi¬ 
ty; whether it be hockey, baseball, lacrosse, or educational scho¬ 
larship awards, Local 222 has always been ready to help in any 
way they can. 

The labour movement has not always enjoyed peace and har¬ 
mony with the “Big Three”. From September, 1955 to March, 1956, 
the members of Local 222 fought and struggled through one of the 
longest strikes in the history of the UAW. Many of us remember! To 
the younger members of Local 222 — do not take all of these 
benefits for granted! They were not handed to you on a silver 
platter. Through hard work, strikes and negotiations, your 
forefathers were instrumental in securing the many advantages 
and benefits that you now enjoy. 

With the “30 and Out” program that was recently negotiated, 
Local 222 will see a number of their leadership retiring. This will 
mean thatyou, the younger generation, must carry on the battle to 
retain and improve upon the benefits and dignity that “222” has 
established. 


UtWC Ladies Auxiliary 

-40 Years of Success- 

By LYNN RAK Jones, Lillian Weeks, Sabrina Swal- union members to give their earnest 

Press Reporter low, Violet Davey, Sarah Burt and support to their Ladies Auxiliaries — 

. Violet Beavis. The first President of “We cannot have a country half 

March 1937 -—an histone month in Auxiliary #27 was Sister Gladys union and half non-union.” He also 
thehistoiy of the City of Oshawa and Harmer. stated “There is no doubt about it, 

Canada. U.A.W. Local 222 won rec- Aux. #27 wa s the first Canadian you have done the best job in Osha- 
ogmtion as bargaining agent for the Auxiliary and has always been the wa, of any place in the U.A.W.A., 

i^°a^w S t* ^ ene *. a M y tOTS ^ 1 d largest U.A.W. Auxiliary in North and that means in the whole C.I.O., 
U.A.W. Ladies Auxiliary #27 was America. The work of our auxiliary in so far as building up a Ladies Aux- 
b° rn * has always been an example to other iliary is concerned.” And we still 

The first pioneers — the charter auxiliaries throughout North Ameri- maintain that position, and still earn 
members of our Auxiliary were: Sis- ca. In 1945, at the eighth birthday the respect of other auxiliaries be- 
ters Hilda McBregor, Gladys banquet of the auxiliary, R.J. cause we have never let down in our 
Harmer, Vera Maidman, Alice Pat- Thomas, President of the U.A.W. dedication of service to the trade 
ten, Anne Linton, Muriel Jollow, was the keynote speaker. The em- union movement, to our community 
Amelia Weeks, Nettie Yourth, Anne phasis of his speech was to urge and to our country. 

One “reason for being” is to as¬ 
sist, in any way possible, our own 
Local 222, any other U.A.W. locals 
who are on strike and the trade union 
movement in general. And whether it 
has been moral support, or financial 
support, Auxiliary #27 has a record 
it can be proud of. 

Another “reason for being” is to 
inform the wives of our local about 
the history and the role of not only 
our own local, but of the trade union 
movement as a whole. For without 
the knowledge support and backing 
of their wives, the struggle for better 
living conditions, better working 
conditions and better pay, is made 
more difficult. When a man goes on 
strike to win a fundamental right, if 
Front row left to right: Bea Saramah — Trustee, Verna Parker — Recording has the support of his wife and 
Secretary, Ethel Fogel — Trustee, llene Watts — Guide. Back Row: Annabelle family, he will enthusiastically see 
Cobb — Vice-President, Phyllis Clarke — President, Betty Clarke — Treasurer, the struggle through to the end. Our 
and Ruth Hopson—Trustee, (absent) Viola Pilkey — Sgt. At Arms. job is to make the wives as good 

trade unionists asf their husbands. 

Our third “reason for being” is to 
serve our community and our coun¬ 
try. And in this area, Auxiliary #27 
has an enviable record. The mem¬ 
bers of a trade union are also mem¬ 
bers of a community and have a re¬ 
sponsibility to work to ensure that 
the community serves the needs of 
its people. We in Aux. #27 can be 
proud that we are an integral part of 
Oshawa. The many community pro¬ 
jects we have been involved in over 
our 40 years, have not only assisted 
people in Oshawa, but have also 
been excellent public relations for 
the trade union movement. The in¬ 
volvement of our Local 222 and our 
Aux. has proven that the trade union 
movement is not a self-interest group 
— but a people movement. 

Going through the reports and min¬ 
ute books of the years past, I was 
constantly amazed, impressed and 
filled with pride at the activities of 
the Auxiliary. 

THE 40’s 

The Aux. was very active in war 
work. We sent cigarettes every two 
months to Local 222 members serv¬ 
ing in our armed forces; sent Xmas 
parcels overseas; donated a fully 
equipped Mobile Canteen to the Red 
Cross, donated blood and worked 


Roll back prices in Ottawa 1948. 
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(Letter from G.M. 1937) 


March 5th, 1937 

TO ALL EMPLOYEES OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
IN CANADA: 

Believing that our employees would 
he interested in an authentic state¬ 
ment of the position of the Company 
in relation to the recent strike negoti¬ 
ations in the United States, we would 
call your attention to a letter issued 
yesterday by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
President of the Corporation, to all 
GM employees in the United States. 

It is important that you should 
have a clear understanding of what 
has taken place and of this Com¬ 
pany’s position arising from the set¬ 
tlement. 

General Motors 
of Canada, Limited 
R.S. McLaughlin, 
President. 

H.J. Carmichael, 
Vice-President and 
General Manager. 

MR. SLOAN’S STATEMENT 
“I have already sent you two mes¬ 
sages with regard to the attack that 
has been made upon all of us in Gen¬ 
eral Motors. Now that we are back to 
work again, it seems desirable to 
send you a third message, more in a 
personal way, outlining all the essen¬ 
tial facts and circumstances that 
have occurred in the meantime. 

“This is important because you 
should have a complete understand¬ 
ing of what has taken place; why it 
took place, and how we stand today. 
This is due you. It is your right. And 
it is my responsibility to tell you 
these facts. 

“Iam adding, as a part of this mes¬ 
sage, two documents that form an 
important part of what I am going to 
tell you. They all relate to negotia¬ 
tions in which General Motors took 
part with the officials of the United 
Automobile Workers Union, under 
the auspices of Gov. Frank Murphy 
of Michigan. 

“It is important that you read 
these documents carefully. It is im¬ 
portant that you thoroughly under¬ 
stand their contents, for you are vit¬ 
ally interested. 

“Item 1 is a statement of under¬ 
standing, dated February 11, which 
resulted from the negotiations. The 
second is a letter under date of Feb¬ 
ruary 11, from General Motors to 
Gov. Frank Murphy which, although 
not a direct part of the arrangement, 
is importantly related thereto. 

“Let me say, that this preliminary 
conference considered only one 


single and vital issue. And that was, 
the position of the United Au¬ 
tomobile Workers Union as a bar¬ 
gaining agent of the workers in Gen¬ 
eral Motors plants. 

“The understanding reached was 
confined solely to that question and 
immediately related items. 

“Now assuming that you have 
looked over the record, as I sincerely 
hope you have, let us ask: What does 
it show? How do we stand today? It 
seems to me that the answer is fairly 
stated in paragraph number 1 , ,of the 
statement of understanding, which 
might be summed up, as follows: 
“1. General Motors agrees to deal 
with the United Automobile Work¬ 
ers Union, only so far as its own 
members are concerned. 

2. General Motors has not recog¬ 
nized, and will not recognize, any 
union as speaking for all its work¬ 
ers, in any plant. 

3. The privilege of joining or not 
joining any union, is a matter en¬ 
tirely of your personal choice. 

4. You do not have to pay tribute 
to anybody to hold a job in a Gen¬ 
eral Motors plant. I told you that in 
my message of January 5. That still 
holds good. 

“It was originally claimed by the 
United Automobile Workers Union, 
that it should be the bargaining 
agency for all General Motors 
employees in all plants, irrespective 
of whether they were members of the 
union or not; i.e., an exclusive bar¬ 
gaining position. Next, they urged 
that this particular union should rep¬ 
resent, as a bargaining agency, all the 
workers in the General Motors 
plants on strike — again, whether 
those workers were members of this 
particular union or not. Manifestly 
both positions were unfair and un¬ 
just. General Motors has always 
taken the position, and still stands on 
that position, that its workers should 
have the right to be represented by 
any organization, or any form of rep¬ 
resentation, that in their judgment is 
to their best interest. General Motors 
has done nothing, and should do no¬ 
thing, to prejudice those inalienable 
rights. This is the position that Gen¬ 
eral Motors has always held, and 
neither these negotiations nor the 
understanding that has resulted from 
same, has in any sense altered that 
position. All that remains just as 
before. 

“You have read the letter that 
General Motors wrote to Gov. Mur¬ 
phy — item II, before mentioned. It 
is important that you have a correct 
understanding of the meaning of that 


YOUR INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 

Does your income tax deduction seem higher than you expected it 
would be after the first of the year? 

The following are the deductions according to the government’s 
table of deductions on three bi-weekly pays classified according to 
exemptions claimed. Deductions will vary accordingly on other pay 
amounts. 



Deductions 

Deductions 

Deducts 

Exemptions 

$80.00 Pay 

$90.00 Pay 

$100.00 

$ 750 

12.25 

14.90 

17.55 

850 

11.20 

13.90 

16.55 

950 to 1,049 

10.20 

12.85 

15.50 

1,050 to 1,149 

9.15 

11.80 

14.50 

1,150 to 1,249 

8.20 

10.80 

13.45 

1,250 to 1,349 

7.30 

9.80 

12.45 

1,350 to 1,499 

6.40 

8.75 

11.40 

1,500 to 1,599 

5.00 

7.40 

9.90 

1,600 to 1,699 

4.10 

6.50 

8.85 

1,700 to 1,799 

3.20 

5.60 

7.95 

1,800 to 1,899 

2.30 

4.65 

7.05 

1,900 to 1,999 

1.45 

3.75 

6.10 

2,000 to 2,099 

.65 

2.85 

5.20 

2,100 to 2,199 


1.90 

4.30 

2,200 to 2,299 


1.10 

3.40 

2,300 to 2,399 


.30 

2.45 


Members who wish to check on their tax deductions may do so at 
the Union office from a Government table of 1947 income tax 
deductions. 


letter. I call your attention to para¬ 
graph two which clearly states that 
General Motors can not recognize 
any union, or any group, as the ex¬ 
clusive bargaining agency for its 
workers and thus deny the rights of 
those workers to be represented by 
some other agency, if they so desire. 
There must be no misunderstanding 
on that point. On the other hand, 
General Motors has no intention of 
discriminating between organiza¬ 
tions by which its workers may wish 
to be represented. Manifestly, Gen¬ 
eral Motors could not take any other 
position, because it would be unfair 
and would prejudice one organiza¬ 
tion of workers, as against another. 
They all must have equal treatment. 

“What I have just said, formed the 
reason of the letter to Governor 
Murphy. This letter does not mean 
that General Motors will negotiate 
only with the union—it will continue 
to negotiate with any group, or with 
any individual employee desiring to 
negotiate individually, in any or all of 
its plants. But in order to de¬ 
monstrate its good faith, General 
Motors has agreed that during the six 
months following the date of this let¬ 
ter, it will place all the facts before 



Signing of the 
1948 Contract 


Governor Murphy before it 
negotiates with the representatives 
of any other group of employees in 
the plants that were on strike, so far 
as certain matters of general corpo¬ 
rate policy are concerned. This 
means, that if any organization, truly 
representatives of a body of General 
Motors workers, desires to negotiate 
on any question of general policy, 
and if Governor Murphy decides that 
that particular organization is truly 
representative, then General Motors 
is bound to negotiate, and will so 
negotiate. General Motors agreed to 


this because it has no intention of 
discriminating, but it has every in¬ 
tention of protecting its workers in 
their right to a free and unprejudiced 
decision as to how they wish to be 
represented.” 

In concluding, Mr. Sloan stated 
most emphatically that the increase 
of wages, which employees received 
in going back to work, had nothing to 
do with the strike negotiations, but 
was part of a program undertaken by 
industry in the United States, includ¬ 
ing the automotive industry, to in¬ 
crease wages generally. 


The Good Old Days 


The good old days were not so good, 
at least in my case, especially in 
General Motors. I’d like to relate a 
few true facts without any embel¬ 
lishments. 

I stood with hundreds of other men 
for weeks on end in the Employment 
Office of G.M. on William St. East 
waiting for an interview. This was 
the year of 1927.1 finally was hired in 

1928 and sent to the Body Shop to 
work on the Moulding Group. In 
those days, the windshield posts were 
cast aluminum. The operation ahead 
of me nailed them onto the wooden 
frame. My job was to disc and buff 
both posts. 

First of all, I must tell you I was in 
perfect health, played sports of all 
kinds. Not one of the G.M. hierarchy 
ever mentioned the danger of 
aluminum dust. It is more deadly 
than lead poisoning or asbestos or 
many other industrial killers. We 
were not aware of its terrible con¬ 
sequences until I developed multiple 
infection all over my neck and face. 
The infection then went to the ex¬ 
tremities. The fingers all swelled up 
at the quick, and the Plant Hospital 
had me almost every day as a patient. 
The doctor had to open the fingers to 
let the infection out, a very painful 
procedure. After bandages were put 
on, then I went back to the line to 
inhale more dust and suffer the con¬ 
sequences. 

After several months of torture, 
Dr. Bird, the head Company doctor, 
realized that something had to be 
done in my case so he wrote a note to 
present to my Superintendent to the 
effect that, if I wasn’t taken off that 
job, I would be dead or else crippled 
for life as I was very allergic to 
aluminum dust. When I handed the 
note to the chronic alcoholic behind 
the desk, he let out a yell that led me 
to believe that I was not going to be 
transferred off that job. Such was the 
case. 

As we had no Union at that time, I 
had no one to turn to for help. To 
remain alive, I walked out after cuss¬ 
ing that S.O.B. who had not one 
ounce of humanity in his sodden car¬ 
cass. 

Jobs were unattainable, and the 

1929 stock market crash was the final 
blow. I came of hardy stock, strong- 
willed and stubborn, who never gave 
in no matter how tough the going. I 


rode boxcars to the west for two or 
three years to keep body and soul 
together. My dad and mother were 
getting up in years so I decided to try 
again at G.M. so that I would be bet¬ 
ter able to help them. < 

I got a job in the Paint Shop sand-, 
ing Bu\bks. This was what they call¬ 
ed a stationary line, you shoved the 
bodies up by hand. Talk about the" 
former job being a heartbreaker! On 
this job, we sanded by hand and used 
naphtha gas instead of water. Our 
hands got so dried out from using this 
naphtha that, when you made a fist in 
the morning, the blood would squirt 
out from between your fingers. 

Safety precautions were a laugh 
back in those days. Our working 
clothes would become saturated 
with this highly inflammable liquid, 
and static electricity or any kind of 
spark could easily have incinerated 
us, but dear old General Motors 
thinks of everything. They had a 
tank similar to a horse trough which 
we were supposed to run to like hell 
and jump into it, that is if you didn’t 
stop to beat the flames out. 

We were paid the staggering sum 
of 50 cents per hour. That was the 
year my total earnings amounted to 
$620.00. I don’t think they took tax 
off at that time. We only worked 
about six months a year, and many 
days you went in at 8 o’clock a.m., 
went home at 11:00 a.m., and were 
called back for two more hours in the 
afternoon. 

“OH, HOW I PRAYED FOR A 
UNION!” 

The following year I was in the 
Paint Shop on a different job. One 
day, the Foreman came to me and 
said, “One of my men has gone home 
sick, and I want you to take his job.” 
There were four spray booths and 
four long ovens behind them for bak¬ 
ing the paint. My job was to push the 
bodies into the booths and, when 
they were sprayed, I then pushed 
them into the ovens. Sounds simple 
but, when the oven door went up, a 
cloud of hot, acrid, nauseous fumes 
spewed out in your face. 

I was on this job long enough to 
bum out my nostrils and impair my 
eyesight as the fumes made my eyes 
bum and water incessantly. Inciden¬ 
tally, the former employee never was 
heard from again. I had to pay out of 
my own pocket hard-earned money 


to a nose specialist for treatments, 
but the damage was permanent. 

“OH, HOW I PRAYED FOR A 
UNION!” 

I finally got out of the Paint Shop 
and went to work on the Hardware 
Line. The Foreman (name on re¬ 
quest) handed me a large Yankee 
screwdriver which I thought was 
very nice of him, but there was a 
small item of $5.05 which would be 
deducted from my pay. I said, 
“Since when do we have to buy the 
tools to build G.M. cars?” 

“ I COULD SPEAK UP THEN AS 
WE WERE ORGANIZED AND HAD 
A UNION.” 

I put in a grievance and my Com¬ 
mitteeman resolved the case by get¬ 
ting me another screwdriver free 
from G.M., and I took the other one 
home. 

“GLORY BE TO OUR 
UNION!” 

You may think that I was a hard 
guy to contend with, but such was 
not the case. I did my job faithfully, 
but injustice was one thing that made 
me fight back. 

Here is another instance. I was 
working on another job on the 
Hardware Line. The pressure was at 
a high level. The Foreman was acting 
very strange, and most of us were 
aware that something was happen¬ 
ing, and a mental collapse looked 
imminent. He came over to me one 
day when I was working at top 
speed. He said, “Here’s a hammer 
and a large steel punch. Now I want 
you to do this and that.” I had an 
apron on that was bulging with 
grommets and all kinds of hardware, 
and I was not going to do another 
operation for him or anyone else. He 
said he would fire me if I did not do 
what he said. Thereupon, I off with 
my apron and hit him across the 
chest with it. He had a helluva lot of 
stock to pick up afterwards. 

I was sent home, but my Union got 
me reinstated in a short while. The 
Foreman was sent away to a rest 
home for the feeble-minded. The 
poor bugger didn’t live long enough 
to derive a pension. 

Glory be to my Union, I have been 
happily retired for eleven years now 
and enjoy every minute of it. 

— A Retiree 
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President 


In 1964 negotiations saw many sweeping 
changes, the introduction of a Drug Plan — 
fully paid Blue Cross, P.S.I. and Ontario Hos¬ 
pital for our pensioners, the introduction of 
the Bridge and Transitional benefit to take 
care of widows, substantial increases in pen¬ 
sions, where a man can get $255.00 for 30 
years of service, now $650. 

It took 18 years to extract $1.05 per hour in 


wage increases, for assembly line workers 
from 1937 to 1955 out of G.M. 

Remember, even though the last 40 years 
have been established this U.A.W. organiza¬ 
tion as being the best in the business, we can¬ 
not go to sleep on our past laurels. We must all 
put our shoulder to the wheel and fight to 
insure the worker and his family gets their fair 
share of the capitalist pie in years to come. 


TO THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 
OF UAW LOCAL UNION 222 


Greetings: 


On behalf of all the men and women of the UAW, I extend congratulations to 
the officers and members of Local 222 on their 40th anniversary .as an active, 
forward-looking Local. 


Some people today tend to shrug off its past history because it seems to them 
irrelevant to today's problems and solutions. The past can be a useless, dead 
subject, but only if we fail to see the endless connection between the goals of 
today and the striving of yesterday. 


In the case of Local 222, we can learn a great deal from the past. It was in 
Oshawa that the yearning of Canadian auto workers to better their lives first 
came to fruition. Their struggle and their triumph set the pattern for others 
seeking a measure of decency and dignity in the shops. From their ranks came 
much of the leadership of the UAW for many years to come. 


Forty years after '222' was born, the Union we all serve is still growing, still 
undergoing change, still working at the frontiers of social justice. I can think 
of no greater wish for your future than simply this: may your second 40 years 
be as fruitful, as meaningful, as your first. 


Sncto He, iMitnMtonal Union. Uniteb 3«fomolnlr f&orfcers of 3mfrka. tsuk 

Us&tb for tbe purpose of effecting thorough organisation of the automobile m&ustrp, anb com 
posefc of local Unions and members in different sections of the fern Mr?, bath, upon proper 
,anb unher tonbifions herein probibeb, ijerrtm grant unto 

— M&dec*-' 

..Mc/JL 

. 

mb to their successors, fc^harfer, for the establishment anb future maintenance of a local 

Union at—— -__to be fenolon as 

lorai Union fa.JLSUL^bt international Union, Untteb automobile Utorfeers of 3menca. 

Aafci, the eonbitions of this Charter are such: Chat saib Union foreber anb unber an? 
anb all circumstances shaU be subarbenate to anb compln irntb ail the requirements of the 
constitution, %4afcs anb general lams or other lafcs of the international Union, Unite* 
Sutomobil* Uterbers of America as the? ms? from lime to time be aitereb or amenbeb: Chat 
saib Union shall, for all time, be gatbeb anb controUtb b? all acts anb becisions of the 3nter* 
national Union, Untteb automobile Ufcrbrrs of amenca as then map from time to time be 
enaeteb: Chat shoulb the local Union abobe xhartereb take abbantagr of ann pomers. pribileges 
or rights eonferreb unber the latos as the? ma? exist at an? time, saib action shall not prebent 
the 3nternational Union, Umteb antomobile Uferbets of America from mailing, amenbing, 
changing or abdi^nng an? snch pofcerS, prtbileges or rights. 

** fa asih abheres to it*** eonbitions. this Charter to remain in full force: 
hat upon infraction thereof, the International Union, Uniteb automobile Utohers of 3mtrua 
ma? rebobe r^s Charter, ttmreb? annuUing all pribileges setureb hereunber. 

- • ^®c habe hereunto set our hanbs anb e 
tioual Utnon, Uniteb automobOe Ulorhers of America, this„ 
of—-One Cljousanb Utne Uunbreb anb 


A Proud Record 
for Local 222 


ByABE TAYLOR 


The year 1937 saw the of¬ 
ficial birth of Local 222. It 
all started when men 
realized they had been 
pushed around enough 
and decided to band to¬ 
gether to form the fine or¬ 
ganization it is today. 

Many people in the city 
of Oshawa feel General 
Motors was the first to or- 
CHARLIE MILLARD « ani f ’ bat according to 

President — 1937 our Local Union history 
Coulter’s Manufacturing 

was the first. 

During the early part of 1937 the night shift 
organized, and when the Company found this 
out, these workers were locked out, and the 
day shift walked out to join these brothers on 
the picket line 

A strike took place for several weeks, and 
finally in March, 1937, the first contract was 
signed with this Company. Yearly contracts 
were signed until 1939, when the Second 
World War broke out. 

Almost at the same time as Coulters were 
organizing, another group of men at Ontario 
Steel Products felt it was time they organized. 
This was achieved, and it was not long after 
their demands were made on this Company. 

DOCUMENT SIGNED 

Shortly afterwards a one page document 
was signed which represented their first 
agreement: 

It contained three clauses, Seniority, Work¬ 
ing Conditions, and the Wages to be paid the 
day worker and piece-worker. 

During the same period of time in 1937, the 
G.M. workers were organizing. 

This turned out to be quite a battle, not only 
was it tough to take on General Motors, but 
the worker had to contend with the Govern¬ 
ment of Mitch Hepburn. This man sent in the 
Mounted Police to try to break the strike. 
Many obstacles were thrown at the workers in 
their attempts to gain recognition, but with a 
lot of courage, determination, and fight the 
workers won out. 

It was because of the heroic battles fought 
by our early brothers in 1937 that put Local 
222, U.A.W. on the map. It shall be up to us to 
continue to forge ahead. 

In short order, two more plants organized 
and joined Local 222. These were Duplate and 
Houdaille, which were formerly Phillips Glass 
and Skinners. 

Our International Charter was presented to 
Local 222 in 1937. Fabricated Metals joined 
the fold in 1956, and Algoma in 1962. 

In 1937, the Ladies’. Auxiliary was or¬ 
ganized, and at present is the largest ladies’ 
organization in Canada and U.S. A. within our 
U.A.W. sections. A lot of hard work is done 
daily by this fine organization and our Union 
has been recognized even greater because of 
their efforts. 

CONTRACT IMPROVEMENTS 

The year 1937 saw our G.M. agreement 
printed on one sheet of paper. Since then 
many changes have developed. 

From 1939 to 1942, saw little bargaining 
done, from 1942 to 1946, saw the introduction 
of such things as improvements in Cost of 
Living, Grievance Procedure, Seniority and 
Vacations with pay. 

In 1946,1947 and 1948, strikes developed in 
Duplate, Ontario Steel 
and Skinners. During this 
period of time saw the 
checkoff of union dues in¬ 
troduced with the Com¬ 
panies. 

In 1950 saw the intro¬ 
duction of our G.M. Pen¬ 
sion Plan, which estab¬ 
lished the pattern for im¬ 
provements since then. 

In 1950 saw the intro- 

ABE TAYLOR duction of a five year 
President — 1977 agreement at G.M. and 
because of the abuses of the contract during 
this long period resulted in many conditions 
lagging behind and consequently a strike took 
place in 1955. Although this was a long strike, 
of 149 days, many firsts emerged from the 
battle. The Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefit was bom, this along with Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance insure a worker of 62 per cent 
of his wages while on layoff, provided he has 
at least one year seniority. 

The Pension Plan was improved, many 


wage inequities were straightened out, plus 
increased Hospitalization and Insurance 
benefits. 

* 

Along with this for the first time, the Cana¬ 
dian workers received the same improvement 
factor on the yearly increases as the G.M. 
U.S. workers. 

The transfer clause was bom, allowing the 
workers to move from one job to another by 
means of an application system, plus additions 
to our grievance procedure. 

From here until the present date the Union 
has been able to negotiate many improve¬ 
ments in Pensions, S.U.B., complete cover¬ 
age of Blue Cross, O.H.I.P. and Ontario Hos¬ 
pital semi private coverage, plus improved 
Sickness and Accident Benefits, etc. 

In later contracts, the Union has .been able 
to increase the Life Insurance coverage, im¬ 
plement a short work week benefit under the 
S.U.B. agreement, etc. 

PRESENT AGREEMENTS 

In 1937, when the Union was founded in 
Oshawa most agreements covered two or 
three clauses. 

Today, through a joint effort of all the past 
and present Bargaining Committee, many new 
gains have been achieved. 

The present Collective Agreements contain 
the following items: 

1. Purpose of agreement. 

2. Recognition of Shop Committee and 
Committeemen. 

3. Union Security and Checkoff of Union 
Dues. 

4. Grievance Procedure — Arbitrations. 

5. Seniority Provisions — such as layoffs, 
and how the people will be recalled. 

6. Promotions to better jobs paying more 
money. 

7. Transfer clause, allowing people to move 
around to different jobs. 

8. Protection for Union representation dur¬ 
ing periods of layoffs. 

9. Establishment of new plants in the event 
one operation closes in one plant, and moves 
to another plant in the same company the 
employee has certain rights. 

10. Relocation allowance — This allows a 
man to go from one area to another in the 
event of the relocating of a plant with a moving 
allowance. 

11. Leaves of Absence Section — This al¬ 
lows a man to have time off his regular duties 
for a reasonable period of time during neces¬ 
sary situations. 

12. Hours of Work and Overtime — This 
provides the man with the protection of how 
his pays will be paid either at straight time, 
time and one half or double time. 

13. Night shift Premium provides extra 
money for each worker during the period of 
the second and third shifts. 

14. Paid holidays — This takes care of the 
statutory holidays which arise, plus. 

15. Annual Improvement Factors — This 
provides the workers with annual increases in 
pay at the rate of 3% of the man’s wages or a 
flat seven cents or eight cents depending on his 
present rate. 

16. Cost of living Adjustment Clauses — 
This provides a worker with increases when 
the Cost of Living increases. 

17. Call In Pay — This guarantees a worker 
a guarantee of four hours pay in the event the 
person is called in, and there is no work avail¬ 
able for the man to do. 

18. Paid vacations — This guarantees a man 
a vacation each year, depending on seniority. 

19. Skilled Trades Provisions covering ap¬ 
prentices, journeymen in their every day 
needs such as wages and working conditions. 

20. General Provisions covering overtime, 
Jury Duty* Time Study Procedures, etc. 

21. Through years of negotiations, the 
Union has been able to extract from the Com¬ 
pany full payment of Blue Cross, and Ontario 
Hospital coverage, along with Sickness and 
Accident Benefits, Life Insurance? Pensions, 
S.U.B., etc. 

Many men have worked diligently over the 
years to better the lives of union members in 
Local 222 and it is up to the people in the 
position of leadership today, to make sure the 
fight is carried on for progress in the future. 

The year 1961 saw a breakthrough on fully 
paid Blue Cross, O.H.I.P. and Ontario Hospi¬ 
tal, for all active plant workers in most fac¬ 
tories. 
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THANK YOU 


I would like to extend my sincere appreciation to 
the following people who contributed greatly to 
the make-up of this issue by donating pay stubs, 
pictures, etc.: Cecil Wingrove, Bill Smith, S. 
Sheridan, Art Wiley, Jim Smart, Bill Hurst, Walter 
Scott. 

To the many other people who offered their 
assistance, I would like to say "thank you" also, 
and I regret that I was not able to use their 
material. 

— Lloyd Clarke 


40 Years of Hardship 


By LLOYD CLARKE 

The purpose of this “Special An¬ 
niversary Issue” of the Oshaworker 
is to not only show recognition of 40 
years but, hopefully, it will help the 
newer members of Local 222 to 
realize that there have been many 
struggles for them to have the bene¬ 
fits they have to-day. 

The trials and tribulations that our 
forefathers endured made it possible 
for us to enjoy these necessities of 
life, something that they themselves 
did not have. 

Items such as vacation pay, 
S.U.B., representation, etc., are 
taken for granted today, but it has 
been necessary from 1937 to occa¬ 
sionally walk a picket line in the cold 
to achieve these necessities. 
Generosity is not one of General 
Motors’ finer points. 

Local 222 are very proud of the 
part they have played in the continu¬ 
ing quest to better the lot of its mem¬ 
bers and, in so doing, contributing to 
the making of Canada as a country of 
freedom, prosperity and vision. 

1937 CHARTER 

In 1937, Oshawa General Motors 
workers became organized under the 
wing of the UAW. The people of 
Oshawa and surrounding areas are 
richer and happier to-day while re¬ 
ceiving more of the good things in life 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

The many activities that Local 222 
have initiated in the forming of our 
city have never really been pub¬ 
licized, but I like to feel we have 
done our share. From electing mem¬ 
bers in municipal positions to Pro¬ 
vincial and Federal Governments, 
Local 222 continues to go down in 
the history books. 

The membership has contributes 
financially to many worthwhile en¬ 
deavours in the past that would have 
been a credit to any organization. 
These, in my opinion, are only a few 
of the items in the star-studded his¬ 
tory of Local 222. 

One very important factor that 
must be remembered though is that 
you, the membership, are what 
makes Local 222 tick. Without the 
stalwart membership and leadership 
of the past who, in a lot of cases, are 
our retirees of to-day, we would not 
have the recognition or benefits we 
have now. Carry the banner well be¬ 
cause, above all, perhaps the 
greatest benefit has been the 
achievement of human dignity which 
allows even the humblest worker to 
go about his daily toil with pride, 
confidence, and head erect instead of 
the “cap in hand” feeling that so long 
prevailed. 


because the workers dared to chal¬ 
lenge the autocracy of the largest 
corporation in the world and demand 
the right to bargain collectively. 

Though the initial struggles were 
hectic, the UAW has kept the faith of 
its members, and indeed it has be¬ 
come a symlx)l of the people’s faith 
in unionism and used to advance the 
educational, cultural and civic pro¬ 
grams of our communities. 


Past 222 President Tommy MacLean, Secretary-Treasurer Russ McNeil, Canadian Director George Burt, 
International UAW Vice-President Leonard Woodcock. 



Russ McNeil, Dick McEvers, Male Smith, Bill Noble, Albert Elson, and Ed Simmons. 


Congratulations 
Local 222 

By DENNIS McDERMOTT 
International Vice-President 

and Director for Canada, UAV 

“The Oshawa strike must be re¬ 
garded as perhaps the most 
significant labour event of the 
past fifty years” 

— Irving Abella 
in the book On Strike 

A union, like any structure known 
to man, is only as strong as its 
foundation; as sturdy as its 
strongest link. 

It is for that reason one cannot 
write of Local 222 in Oshawa 
without sensing how solid a foun¬ 
dation was created by its birth in 
1937. 

The 4,000 General Motors workers who fostered the birth of Local 
222 by going on strike against uncertain odds exhibited the kind of 
individual quality and the kind of collective spirit that has become 
synonymous with industrial unionism in Canada in the succeeding 
decades. 

Their sacrifices, their courage and the conviction are chiselled into 
the cornerstone of the trade union movement. More importantly, their 
courage serves as a reminder to those who would deny workers their 
inherent rights that workers in this nation will not be put down. 

A 40th anniversary is a joyous time. It is a time, too, for reflection; a 
time to remember those who made it all possible and a time to rekindle 
the spirit that held them together when all they had left was the will 
which said to them, hold on. 

There are not enough words in this whole newspaper, nay, the 
dictionary itself, to express to those adventuresome and brave 
pioneers the appreciation that is their due. 

The heritage they left are the benefits now enjoyed — even taken for 
granted in some cases — by those who have replaced them over the 
years. 

But the greatest legacy they handed down was the right of a worker 
to enjoy the dignity that was preserved, at the time of their struggle, for 
the few with wealth. 

Yes, human dignity; the right to hold your head high; the right to be 
known by your name, instead of just being another faceless time clock 
number — these are the real benefits those pioneers won. And they 
won them, not just for Local 222, but they won them for every indi¬ 
vidual who has had the conviction to stand up as a union member ever 
since. 

So, as we celebrate this auspicious occasion and look forward to 
another 40 years in the history of Local 222 of the United Auto Workers 
in Oshawa and in Canada, let us all remember those pioneers who 
^withstood the might of government itself and overcame that adversary 
to establish our union finely in this land. 

We owe them much, but wftat we owe them most of all is to ensure 
that we today uphold the philosophy they engendered. And we can 
only do that by carrying on the spirit they exhibited. 

Congratulations to Local 222! Happy anniversary! 

And to those who now form its ranks, I can say only that you have a 
great heritage to uphold. I am confident you will meet the challenge. 



Happy 40th 
Anniversary 


By STEVE NIMIGON 
Secretary-Treasurer 

It is an honour indeed to serve as the 
Secretary-Treasurer of one of the 
largest local unions in North Ameri¬ 
ca, especially so in 1977, the 40th 
Anniversary of Local 222.1 am now 
in my 25th year of continuous service 
to the members and families of our 
local union, serving first as a proud 
steward, to my present capacity. 

The growth of our local union 
within the framework of the UAW, 
its social responsibility so conscien¬ 
tiously applied during its 40 years of 
existence, cannot be adequately de¬ 
scribed in so short a historical docu¬ 
mentation. 

Local 222 is recognized through¬ 
out union circles in North America 
for its great contribution in helping 
other local unions in troubled times 
or in assisting them financially in 
building their own union halls, credit 
unions, co-ops, etc. In Oshawa and 
District, there are few projects enter¬ 
tained of a social nature that Local 
222 and its members have not contri¬ 
buted handsomely towards. 

Yes, Local 222 can be very proud 
of its record as a responsible union. 
We have weathered the storm of 
many attacks from within and with¬ 


out, and yet principle over personal¬ 
ity maintained. 

I would be remiss in my duty if I 
didn’t mention the important role our 
local union office clerical staff con¬ 
tributed over the years to our suc¬ 
cess. Joan Sutton, our bookkeeper 
and my right hand girl, has been with 
us over twenty years, Liz Kloos, 
Judy Vaillancourt, Shirley Powless, 
Carol Wannamaker also have many 
years of service. They, along with 
our most recent member of the staff, 
Dorothy Logeman, are a credit to 
our local union and the UAW. I ap¬ 
preciate their assistance. 

Over the years, we have been for¬ 
tunate to have fine custodial staff, 
and our present staff are no excep¬ 
tion. Many thanks are due to 
brothers of the past, Dan Neil and 
Dennis Diachenko, now deceased, 
Clarence O’Connor and Bill Mar¬ 
shall, now retired. Jim Campbell, 
Ron Moran, Bill Fedorczenko do a 
commendable job in maintaining our 
hall at present. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat, 
yes, it is an honour indeed to serve 
Local 222, its members and families. 

I wish everyone involved continued 
success and good fortune as mem¬ 
bers of Local 222, UAW. 


BULK — EM NOMBRE 


















